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his letters, in his prefaces, in his Commentary on 
Corneille, in his Philosophic Dictionary, he piles 
abuse on him whom he now calls Gilles — the 
clown. His tragedies are heaps of incredible 
stories, monstrous farces. His breaches of good 
taste would be tolerated nowhere save in the dark 
ages of an uncivilized country. And the author 
himself is a drunken savage. 

The climax was reached in 1776, when Le 
Tourneur published translations of certain of the 
plays, with a preface in which he stated that 
hitherto Shakespeare had been known in France 
only in ridiculous travesties. Now, since Voltaire 
held himself to be the medium through which a 
knowledge of the Englishman had filtered into 
France, he took the reference to be sufficiently 
obvious ; or, on the other hand, if this did not 
refer to him, so much the worse. In that case he 
was ignored, as Le Tourneur did not so much as 
mention him in a preface of one hundred and 
forty pages. 

Voltaire's rage was unbounded. He at once set 
about the composition of a letter to the Academy, 
in which Shakespeare should be revealed in all 
his baseness. Voltaire's idea of giving a fair 
presentation of his author was to select those 
passages which are offensive to a sense of delicacy, 
and to render these in all their coarseness ; leaving 
the impression that such was the general tone of 
Shakespeare. The letter was read before the 
Academy on the day of St. Louis, and it did 
not have the warmest reception — not so warm as 
D'Alembert was able to make its author believe. 
This was in 1776 ; less than two years later the 
old warrior was in his grave, but he maintained 
hostilities to the end, and died still trying to lay 
the implacable ghost from across the Channel. 

The first merit of Professor Lounsbury is to 
have brought together the various criticisms of 
Shakespeare that Voltaire made at various times 
and places. His second is to have pointed out the 
shallowness of Voltaire's knowledge on his subject, 
and the utter falsity, usually intentional, of his 
statements. Voltaire has an audacity which im- 
poses on the unwary, and it is only by bringing 
him to book on his assertions that we can get at 
the real truth. This Professor Lounsbury has 
done again and again by putting side by side the 
facts and Voltaire's perversion of them. Another 



valuable addition to the history of the conflict is 
the citation of writers on the English side ; certain 
of these, like Horace Walpole, are of abiding 
importance, but most of them have sunk out of 
sight to-day, and are known not even by name. 

Above all, Professor Lounsbury is an impartial 
judge — a most difficult position to maintain under 
the exasperation of Voltaire's constant mendacity. 
While never hesitating to point out the devious- 
ness of the ways by which Voltaire achieved his 
purpose, in the end he makes honorable amends to 
the sincerity of the Frenchman's belief in regard 
to Shakespeare, and the consistency of his attitude. 
In Voltaire's eyes Shakespeare was a savage, and 
his adoption in France meant the unspeakable 
degradation of the beautiful drama of Corneille 
and Sacine. 

Wawek T. Peibob. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A Practical Treatise on French Modal Auxiliaries 

considered in their relation to grammar and 

idioms; with exercises in reading, composition 

and conversation by Alfked Hennequin, 

Ph. D. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. 

In their explanations of the French auxiliary 

verbs of mode, the majority — I may say all — of 

the grammars published in this country leave 

much to be supplied by the teacher. By far the 

most complete exposition of the subject is that of 

Dr. Hennequin in the book in question. 

The author devotes one chapter to each of the 
auxiliaries devoir, fallow, pouvoir, savoir and 
vouloir, in the order named. Every possible 
meaning of each verb is illustrated by French 
sentences, the English equivalents of which are 
given in parallel columns. The illustrative ex- 
amples are followed by a passage of about a dozen 
lines of French for reading ; by a passage of about 
equal length for French composition ; and by an 
excellent exercise for conversation, which consists 
of questions, in French, and answers, likewise in 
French but with the modal auxiliary to be 
supplied by the student. Each chapter is divided 
into sections showing the various meanings of the 
auxiliary. 
The divisions of the chapter on devoir are 
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entitled: 1. Indebtedness, (a) Money Indebt- 
edness, (b) Moral Debt. 2. Duty. 3. Moral 
Obligation. 4 Futurity. 5. Necessity. 6. Cer- 
tainty. 7. Supposition. 8. Justice. 9. Idiomatic 
uses of devoir. 

The section on "Indebtedness" should have 
formed a chapter by itself, and the section on 
"Justice" should have been merged into it. 
Devoir expressing "Justice" is not a modal 
auxiliary any more than is devoir expressing 
"Indebtedness." The fact that the reflexive se 
is required in this construction precludes the 
possibility of making devoir an auxiliary verb of 
mode. Whether the reflexive pronoun be the 
direct or indirect object of devoir, the verb is no 
less transitive than in section 1. In spite of the 
feet that they do not properly belong in a treatise 
on modal auxiliaries, Dr. Hennequin does well to 
introduce both of these uses of devoir into his 
book; but in order to avoid the possibility of 
confusing the student, the author should have 
emphasized more than by a foot-note (pp. 2 and 4) 
the fact that devoir is not in all circumstances an 
auxiliary verb. Perhaps a comparison with the 
English 'will' in its double use as a transitive 
verb and modal auxiliary would be helpful to the 
beginner. The note, on page 7, explaining that 
devoir is a modal auxiliary only when followed by 
a verb in the infinitive, would naturally belong to 
the chapter suggested above to include sections 1 
and 8 of Dr. Hennequin's first chapter. 

The section on " Duty " and that on " Moral 
Obligation" should have been merged into one. 
There is no good reason for making the two divi- 
sions. It is not evident, for example, why the 
author should have put the sentence " Je sais que 
je devrais tout lui dire; * *" (p. 7.) under the 
section on "Duty," and the sentence "Je sais 
fort bien que je devrais vous le donner" (p. 10) 
under the section on "Moral Obligation." The 
duty implied in the latter sentence does not 
"appeal to our conscience" (p. 10) any more 
than that in the former. The student who can 
feel the difference between devoir meaning " Duty " 
and devoir meaning " Moral Obligation," as con- 
tained in this book, is not in need of a treatise on 
modal auxiliaries. 

The third sentence from the bottom of page 8, 
and the sixth sentence of the composition exercise 



on page 11, do not belong where they are but 
under the section entitled " Justice," which section 
should, as already suggested, be included by that 
treating of " Indebtedness." 

The same difficulty that exists in determining 
whether devoir expresses "Duty" or "Moral 
Obligation" exists also in deciding in favor of 
"Necessity" or of "Certainty." The reviewer 
would be interested to know how the author can 
decide surely that the auxiliary devoir, in such a 
sentence as " Je vous assure qu'ils devront nous le 
dire, si nous insistons" (p. 19), expresses "cer- 
tainty " rather than " necessity." The fact is that 
the dividing line between " necessity " and " cer- 
tainty," as contained in this treatise, is so indefi- 
nite that perhaps it had been well not to attempt 
to establish it. 

The note under section 6 [Certainty] saying 
that " with the conditional of devoir, the meaning 
changes, and that the idea of obligation prevails " 
is out of place. It would have been a help to 
some students to state (preferably in the section on 
" Moral Obligation ") that the conditional and the 
conditional perfect of devoir may always be trans- 
lated by the word ' ought ' ; and that the English 
' ought ' is generally, but not always, to be trans- 
lated by the conditional of devoir. 

The section on " Supposition " is not needed, as 
it seeks to establish a differentiation which is of no 
practical value. The sentences given under this 
section do not surely express supposition. For 
example, "lis ont du le trouver a l'heure qu'il 
est " may as well mean ' They must have found 
him (it) by this time ' as to be equivalent to " I 
suppose they have found him by this time," the 
rendering given by Dr. Hennequin. The confusion 
is emphasized by the addition to this section of 
sentences like "Tout me dit que vous devez 
chanter," in which devez expresses an idea of 
futurity rather than of supposition. 

The section on " Futurity " is well stated. The 
usual meaning of the present and past tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive of devoir is that of 
futurity, and to be translated by ' am (is, are) to ' 
for the present tense, and ' was (were) to ' for the 
imperfect. The author adds that in either case 
there " may be an additional shade of duty or of a 
moral obligation." Precisely so ; and to the same 
extent that the English 'am to,' ' was to ' may 
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have the meaning of duty or moral obligation. 
For example, ' I was to have gone, but I did not 
go ' may imply a shade of duty as well as a 
probable going which was not realized. 

The ' am to,' ' was to ' are always to be trans- 
lated by the present and past tenses of the indic- 
ative and subjunctive, but the present and past 
tenses of the verb devoir are not always to be 
translated ' am to,' ' was to.' 

The section treating of the idiomatic uses of 
devoir is well stated. To be sure, the idioms can 
be found in the large dictionaries, but nowhere so 
clearly expressed nor so conveniently arranged. 
These remarks are equally true of the author's 
treatment of the idiomatic uses of the other modal 
auxiliaries. 

The chapter devoted to the auxiliary fallow has 
the same faults as already noted under devoir, 
namely, the making of unnecessary subdivisions 
and the introduction of the same idea under two 
different sections. Why, for example, should the 
sentence " II faudra le lui dire t6t ou tard " (p. 28) 
be cited to show that falloir expresses " necessity," 
and the identical sentence be used again (p. 32) 
to illustrate the idea of " obligation " ? One is at 
a loss to see any difference between the author's 
two translations, " It will be necessary to tell it to 
him sooner or later," and " he will have to be told 
sooner or later." The keynote of the first section 
(Necessity, Need, Want) of this chapter is given 
in the very first French sentence ("II faut du 
pain pour vivre"), and the section should have 
been reserved exclusively for a discussion of the 
verb falloir used without a following infinitive 
(the infinitive to be supplied being avoir). Used 
in that way, falloir may always be translated by 
" need, want." The part entitled " Necessity," of 
the first section, would better have been incor- 
porated with section 2 (Obligation, Duty), and 
perhaps the name of the whole section changed to 
' Compulsion.' 

The illustrative sentence " Quoi qu'il vous faille, 
vous en demandez trop " (p. 32) is out of place. 
There is no " obligation " or " duty " expressed or 
implied in that sentence, and it belongs in the first 
section (Need, Want) along with the examples in 
which the infinitive (avoir) is not expressed. 

The third section (Difference between) is not 
essential since in s'en falloir the idea of " lacking 



or wanting" is implied; and this section might 
readily be included by section 1 (Need, Want). 
An important matter not explained in this section 
is the use of the negative in the subordinate clause 
when s'en falloir itself is negative or accompanied 
by some word (peu, rim, presque, etc.) having a 
negative sense, or when the phrase expresses 
interrogation or doubt. In fact, some of the 
sentences given on pages 34, 35, 36, are not in 
accord with the rule for the use of the negative in 
such sentences. The ne should be inserted before 
the y in the last sentence on page 34, in the third 
sentence of the exercise for reading, on page 35, 
and in the fifth sentence of the second column of 
the conversation exercises on page 36; on the 
other hand, there should be no negative in the 
fourth illustrative example on page 35, nor in the 
fourth sentence of the second column of the con- 
versation exercises on page 36. 

The author's treatment of the auxiliary verb 
pomoir would be more satisfactory if a few of the 
sentences which could easily be classed either in 
section 1 (" Ability, or Inability ") or in section 3 
(" Possibility or Impossibility ") had been omitted. 
Why should a section be devoted to pouvovr used 
in exclamatory sentences, such as " Que ne puis-je 
parler francais ! " and no corresponding section 
be placed under savovr in similar exclamations? 
The sentence " Que ne sais-je (I would I knew) ou 
il s'en est alle" ! " (p. 54) is surely as expressive of 
"desire, or longing to" as any sentence given in 
the section devoted exclusively to the exclamatory 
use of pouvoir. It would have simplified matters 
to cite such a sentence as the one quoted above 
(Que ne puis-je parler francais!) under section 1 
(Ability, or Inability). 

The treatment of the modal auxiliary savoir 
is unsatisfactory because the author fails to dis- 
tinguish between the transitive and the modal 
auxiliary use of the verb. The entire first section 
should nave formed a chapter by itself, and the 
author should have emphasized the fact that savoir 
expressing " knowledge, or understanding " is in 
nowise a modal auxiliary. The remarks made 
above concerning the transitive use of devoir are 
pertinent here also, and perhaps even more than 
for devoir because the author does not anywhere 
state that savovr is not always a modal auxiliary. 

The section entitled " Ability or Inability," and 
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that treating of the idiomatic uses of sa/eoir are 
well stated. 

The last chapter (vouloir) is the most accu- 
rately stated. Its four sections (1. "Wish, 
Desire, "Want " ; 2. " Determination, Command " ; 
3. "Willingness, Consent"; 4. " Idiomatic Mean- 
ings") are not confused one with another, and 
there are no irrelevant sentences. Perhaps it 
would have improved some of the sentences to 
render by the English word 'quite,' the French 
word Men in such a sentence as " Nous le voulons 
bien ; mais a une condition." (p. 69). 

In spite of its imperfections, this book is well 
worth consultation by the student. The practical, 
fresh sentences are a decided improvement upon 
those found in most grammars. 

The book is excellently printed and has but few 
errors. I have noted the following : P. 3, 1. 9 : 
" you only owe me a few cents," change to ' you 
owe me only a few cents ' ; p. 3, 1. 13 ; " subjective " 
read 'subjunctive'; p. 6, first column, last line: 
qualque read quelque; p. 6, second column, last 
line but two : d&a read d&jd, ; p. 8, 1. 10 : " began " 
read ' begun ' ; p. 9, 1. 19 : dele the apostrophe of 
IV s; p. 9, 1. 20: disent read dise; p. 9, 1. 21: 
insert hyphen in vous-mime; p. 17, 1. 26, first 
column : parli read parlie; p. 18, 11. 4 and 5: & 
pieds read a pied ; p. 28, § 1, 1. 7 : qu'it read qu'il; 
p. 30, 1. 4: qui read qu'il; p. 41, last sentence: 
"je crains qu'il ne {puisse) me payer ce qu'U me 
doit" is hardly the statement to be expected in 
answer to the question: " Pourquoi Mes-vous si 
inquiet f " The insertion of pas after the verb to 
be supplied (puisse) would make the statement 
more plausible by making it negative ; p. 51, 1. 3 : 
il s'y pent does not agree with the idiom ilypeut 
on p. 50, 1. 15 ; p. 54, 1. 24 : s'est en alike read a' en 
est alike ; p. 65, fourth line from bottom : veullies 
read veuillez; p. 66, 11. 14 and 15: insert hyphen 
in "today"; p. 67, 1. 9: Ne veuillez pas read 
veuillez ne pas ; p. 68, 1. 9 : if the present subjunc- 
tive allions is to be retained, perhaps it would be 
well to explain its syntax in a foot-note; p. 69, 
third line from end of page: "vengance" read 
' vengeance.' 

Pibbbe Joseph Pbein. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



SPANISH GRAMMAB. 

The Spanish Verb. With an Introduction on 
Spanish Pronunciation, by 1st Lieut. Peter E. 
Tratjb, 1st U. S. Cavalry, Assistant Professor 
of French at the U. S. Military Academy. 
Under the Direction of Professor E. E. Wood, 
Department of Modern Languages, U. S. M. A. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company [1900]. pp. vn + 209. 
In the preface we read : 

"This book embodies the results of the correspond- 
ing portion of the system in vogue at the United 
States Military Academy, whereby a thorough 
knowledge of the essentials of Spanish is imparted 
to the cadet in the short period of three months." 

This statement gives the measure of the book. 
One who has struggled with Spanish for years, 
feels that the author must either be a man of 
remarkable linguistic ability, or that his ideas of 
what constitutes "a thorough knowledge of the 
essentials of Spanish " are limited. 

On page 2 the statement is made that "the 
sounds in Spanish are not given as sharply as in 
English, tonic accent being nothing more than a 
lengthening of the accented syllable." On p. 5 
the student is told that "the syllable that is 
lengthened should always be a little higher in 
pitch than the others." These two statements do 
not agree. The first one is obviously wrong. On 
p. 2, also, the old-time remarks about the pro- 
nunciation of Spanish vowels are dished up once 
more. It is time that such statements as " a sounds 
like a in mama, e like a in bale, i like ee in fee, 
etc.," be banished from text-books of Spanish. 
The fact is that there is no vowel in English that 
sounds like any Spanish vowel. The note imme- 
diately following tries to rectify the mistakes just 
mentioned, but is only partially correct and is of 
limited value, as it confines itself to Spanish 
monosyllables. 

P. 3, § 19 : " F, k, 1, m, n, p, t have the same 
sound as in English." Spanish plosives are not 
aspirated ; Spanish I and English I are so different 
as to render such words as mil, sal, papel when 
pronounced with English I almost unintelligible 
to a Spaniard. 

P. 3, §20, i: "G" before e or i is a palatal 
guttural like ch in German ieh. P. 4, § 22 : "J 



